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Memorabilia. 


A NEW volume of Antiquity begins with the 
number before us, and the Editors take 
occasion by it to address their readers on one 
or two pressing subjects, principally on re- 
viewing and on work in Middle Eastern 
archaeology. The papers cover a wide range 
of archaeological subjects and include one by 
the Abbé H. Breuil on the Use of Bone Im- 
plements in the Old Palaeolithic Period. 
After a most interesting survey, in some de- 
tail, of remains of bone implements which 
already suggest the importance in many 
regions of bone as material for tools, and 
after reminding us that outside caves and 
rock-shelters there is in general small chance 
of bone implements being preserved, the 
Abbé goes on to ask : 

Was there originally, as Professor Menghin 
suggests, an Age of Bone (and Wood also, 
suppose) ? One cannot affirm it absolutely. 
But certain indications at Ni-ho-wan and 
Chou-Kou-tien may incline us to believe at least 
that, at some ancient epoch, the use of bone 


may have been of more importance than the 
use of stone. 


_ But it is possible that this is merely a single 
instance of a more general observation; in the 
West, at the Mousterian period, the importance 
of bone used as raw material is, in a number 
of regions poor in good working-stone, in 
Inverse ratio to the latter. It is an ‘ animal 
stone’ mainly worked by percussion like any 
other stone. 

More often than not destroyed in conditions 
unfavourable to their preservation, the re- 
mains of a bone industry contemporary with 
the old Stone Age have generally passed more 
or less unnoticed, discredited too perhaps by 
the publication as genuine bone implements 
of bones merely gnawed or worn by natural 
agents. This rather opens up a new field of 
research, and a pendant to it will be found, 
under ‘ Notes and News,’ in Mr. Crawford’s 
description, with photographs of certain goats 
he observed recently in Bulgaria, which, with 


their crumpled horns, correspond to. the goat 
of Kish described in Antiquity at vol. xi. 
(1937), p. 226, pl. v., by Professor Amschler. 
Here is a question of the distribution of a 
type, both in time and space, which may 
prove to have sundry archaeological implica- 
tions, and lead on into the new subject of 
‘animal ethnology.’’ Mr. Crawford sug- 
gests to any of his readers proposing to travel 
abroad that they should keep a look-out for 
goats with crumpled horns and take photo- 
graphs of them, which, if sent to him, he will 
be glad to forward to Professor Amschler. 


THE Spring number of Life and Letters 
To-day, with plenty of good things in it, 
has among them a paper by Herr Thomas 
Mann, ‘In Memory of Masaryk.’ This tells 
the story of ‘‘ the battle of the manuscripts ”’ 
well known to every Czech, but beyond 
Czechoslovakia perhaps not as well known as 
it deserves to be. One thinks while consider- 
ing it of Chatterton, and also of the Dona- 
tion of Constantine. There are in existence 
certain MSS.—the K6niginhofer and the 
Griinberger MSS.—said to have been dis- 
covered in 1817 and to be collections of epic 
and lyric poems from the heroic days of Czech 
history. They once did a good deal to 
strengthen Czech national feeling, and were 
translated into many languages, meeti 
with serious acceptance. It is mention 
that Goethe used them as source material. 
And after all this it came out that 
they were forgeries, a hoax perpetrated 
by a certain clever museum librarian. Then 
arose a controversy: should the truth 
be told, or, for the sake of Czech honour 
and glory, should it be denied and con- 
cealed? The question became a national 
one comparable to the Dreyfus case. Masaryk 
was at that time a professor at Prague Uni- 
versity, and also editor of a paper called the 
Athenaeum. A _ certain philologist, Jan 
Gebauer, was attacked by the newspapers be- 
cause, in a philological magazine, he had 
brought forward some reasons for doubting 
the genuineness of the MSS. In his defence 
he put together an article proving that they 
were nineteenth-century forgeries, and offered 
it to Masaryk for the Athenaeum. Masaryk 
took it and thereby brought down upon him- 
self a perfect tempest of wrath and hatred. 
‘* The newspapers shrieked that he was injur- 
ing the Fatherland; the mob rose against 
him; and the hostility of his academic col- 
leagues prevented him from receiving his full 
professorship.’ This last, at first sight, 
looks like something of an anti-climax. When 
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viewed, however, as an example of that 
‘‘trahison des clercs ’’ which some few years 
ago a leading French writer so vehemently de- 
nounced, it becomes perhaps the most signifi- 
cant demonstration of all. Masaryk, need- 
less to say, held his own; the controversy is at 
an end. ‘‘ But,’? Herr Mann says, ‘“ the 
moral standing of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic might perhaps to-day be less clear and 
stable if the battle of the manuscripts had 
not been fought out.”’ 


QN Mar. 12, 1738, was born, in the parish 

of Bromfield, near Wigton, Jonathan 
Boucher, who, in his day, was accounted an 
excellent preacher, and stands among the 
more pre-eminent Cumberland worthies, hav- 
ing been a fervent lover of his native county. 
For two things he may be recalled to the 
recollection of readers of ‘N. and Q.’ First, 
as a boy of sixteen, he went to America to 
be private tutor in a Virginian family, and, 
after returning to England for a short time 
to be ordained, was rector of important 
churches in America, and became the inti- 
mate friend of George Washington. When 
the split came he vehemently took the English 
side, and denounced his friend as vigorously 
as he did any other man. Nevertheless, when 
his discourses of the troublous years 1763-1775 
came to be published, he dedicated them to 
Washington as ‘‘ a tender of renewed amity.’’ 
He returned to England, received a Govern- 
ment pension, and had the living of Epsom 
bestowed on him, where he remained till his 
death in 1804. 

The other interesting matter concerning 
him is his compilation of a ‘ Glossary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words’ intended to 
form a supplement to Johnson’s Dictionary. 
He worked at this for fourteen years, but it 
was left uncompleted when he died. Two 
attempts were made at publishing it, but un- 
successfully, and according to the late W. P. 
Courtney’s account of Boucher in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ ‘Sit is understood that most of 
the materials passed into the hands of the 
proprietors of Dr. Webster’s English Dic- 
tionary.’’ 

WE have received from Mr. C. L’Estrange 

Ewen a pamphlet—price 1s.—entitled 
‘Lording Barry, Poet and Pirate,’ in which 
he puts together what his researches have dis- 
covered concerning the life of the Lording 
Barry on whom he recently contributed a 
paper to ‘N. and Q.’ After a life of many 


vicissitudes and of exploits none too credit- 
able, Barry died in his bed. Here is much 
interesting stuff. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A PAMPHLET BY ARTHUR GOLDING. 
THe Murpber or GEORGE SAUNDERS. 


QN March 24 (25 according to the Aots of 

the Privy Council), 1573, George Saun- 
ders, citizen and merchant taylor of London, 
was murdered near Shooter’s Hill by one 
George Browne, his wife’s lover. By direction 
of the Privy Council a search was made for 
Browne, and on the 28th he was taken at 
Rochester. He was examined by the Council, 
who had directed ‘that, if necessary, he was to 
be racked, and that the relatives and friends 
of George Saunders were to be present at the 
examination. Browne confessed all, and 
stated that one Mistress Drury _ had 
moved him to the crime and had pro- 
mised to make a marriage between him 
and Anne Saunders, the wife of the 
murdered man. Browne was executed on 
April 20, and Drury and Anne Saunders on 
May 13. Before the execution a complication 
arose, for one Mell, a minister, fell in love 
with Mrs. Saunders, and persuaded Drury 
to recall her previous confession and clear her 
friend. Either on this account or because 
Anne Saunders at that time gave birth to a 
child, she was momentarily reprieved, the 
reprieve being sent by Mr. Mackwilliams; 
but, on Drury repenting and again confessing 
the truth, Anne Saunders eventually suffered 
like the others. 

The crime and the executions aroused extra- 
ordinary interest. The assembled crowds were 
the greatest in memory: almost all the fields 
all the way from Newgate were full of people; 
all neighbouring rooms were crowded 
(whose windows and walls were in many places 
beaten down to look out at) and also upon the 
gutters, sides and tops of the houses, and upon 
the battlements and steeple of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s. 

For not only was the popular Elizabethan 
spectacle of an execution provided, but Mell, 
the meddlesome minister, was present in the 
stocks with a paper pinned upon his breast, 
recalling in la? ze letters his shameful efforts 
to defeat the course of justice. Mrs. Drury 
made some dramatic revelations, as when she 
denied that she had poisoned her late husband 
Master Drury, or had dealt in witchcraft and 
sorcery, and then, turning to the Earl of 
Derby, in whose household she had served, 
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protested that there was no truth in the report 
that she had been the cause of separating 
him and his wife. Mrs. Saunders too, having 
been reconciled to her late husband’s brothers, 
and forgiven by Mr. Saunders, the lawyer, in 
the name of them all, made a suitable repen- 
tance, bewailing the part she had played in 
the betrayal of a good husband, lt the dis- 
grace she had brought upon her young 
children. 

Most of these details we learn from a tract, 
written by Arthur Golding, the Elizabethan 
translator, whose only other topical work is 
‘A Discourse on the Earthquake of 1580.’ 
There are two editions, one in 1573 and the 
other in 1577 of Golding’s ‘‘ A Brief Discourse 
of the late murther of Master George San- 
ders, a worshipful Citizen of London... . 
Imprinted at London by Henrie Bynnyman 
...’; and the 1577 edition has recently been 
reprinted by Mr. Louis Thorn Golding, a 
descendant of the author, in his ‘ An Eliza- 
bethan Puritan: The Life of Arthur Golding ’ 
(New York: Richard R. Smith, 1937). 

One may ask the questions: Why did the 
Privy Council exercise themselves so ener- 
getically in the matter? And what moved 
Golding to write his pamphlet? Apart from 
the notoriety of the case, or whatever may 
have been behind the dramatic outburst of 
Mrs. Drury (whose story would probably 
reward research), a sufficient reason seems to 
be given by the social position of George 
Saunders and his wife. 

For George Saunders was extremely well 
connected. He was a member of the family 
of Saunders of Harrington, Welford, Sibber- 
toft and other places in Northamptonshire. 
He was first cousin of Sir Edward Saunders, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer; first cousin 
also of Alice Saunders, the mother of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, the Captain of the 
Queen’s Guard, later to be Vice-Chamberlain 
and Lord Chancellor. His father, William 
Saunders of Welford, had married a lady who 
by her first husband was the mother of the 
celebrated Dr. Walter Haddon, the friend of 
Cheke and Ascham, so that Haddon was 
George Saunders’s half-brother. 

The Saunders family wills sufficiently prove 
that the murdered George Saunders is to be 
identified with the George Saunders whose 
relationships have been indicated above. 
Thus, his mother Dorothy Dayrell, the widow 
of Paul Dayrell of Lillingstone Dayrell, 
Bucks (her third husband) mentions in her 
will (P.C.C. 41 Martyn, proved 1574), Ed- 
ward, William, Walter, Thomas and Eliza- 


beth, children of her late son, George Saun- 
ders. George Saunders’s brother, Francis 
Saunders, of Welford, in his will (P.C.C. 35 
Brudenell, 1584, proved 1585) speaks of an 
agreement to which he and his late brother 
George had been parties in 1567, and of 
moneys he had paid into the Chamber of 
London for the support of George’s orphans. 
William Saunders, one of the sons, was then 
(1584) twenty-one; the others were Elizabeth, 
Thomas and George. This Francis Saunders 
was a lawyer, no doubt the lawyer of Gold- 
ing’s narrative; and the payments to the 
London Chamberlain are fair evidence that 
George Saunders, his dead brother, was the 
murdered citizen of London. But there is 
positive proof. The 1573 edition of Gold- 
ing’s pamphlet contains a document not 
printed by Mr. Golding in his reprint of the 
1577 edition. This is 


A note of a certain saying which Master 

Saunders had left written with his own hand 
in his study: “ Christ shall be magnified in my 
body, wale it be through life or else death. 
For Christ is to me life, and death is to me 
advantage.” These words were Mr. Nowell’s 
theme, which he preached at the burial of my 
brother Haddon upon Thursday the 25th. 
January, 1570, anno regni Elizabeth thirteen 
[i.e. January 25, 1570/1.] 
This is Walter Haddon, the half-brother of 
George Saunders of the Welford family; and 
this note confirms the identity of George 
Saunders, the murdered man. 

Walter Haddon’s will (P.C.C. 7 Holney) 
dated Jan. 21, 1570/1, proved Feb. 6, 1570/1, 
adds nothing to the Saunders pedigree, except 
that Blase Saunders, a brother of Sir Edward, 
is a witness. The P.C.C. Act Book informs 
us that he died on Jan. 21, 1570/1, the day 
of making the will, between the hours of 7 
and 8 of the forenoon. He was buried, as 
George Saunders’s memorandum shows, four 
days later. This is the date also given in 
Weever’s ‘ Funeral Monuments,’ 391; but in 
‘D.N.B.’ (which also has got his mother’s 
parentage wrong), January, 1571 of Weever 
is incorrectly taken to be 1571/2. 

It seems almost certain too that Anne 
Saunders, the wife, was a sister of Francis 
Newdigate of the well-known Surrey and 
Middlesex family. Francis Newdigate’s will 
(P.C.C. 29 Rowe), dated in May, 1580, re- 
quests ‘“‘her Grace to see my niece Bess 
Saunders brought up and bestowed.”’ Her 
Grace is Anne, the widow of Protector 
Somerset, who had married as her second 
husband this Francis Newdigate, the Pro- 
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tector’s steward. The London Remembrancia 
Rolls have a letter of March 23, 1581/2 from 
the Lord Mayor to the Duchess of Somerset, 
saying that Elizabeth Saunders, daughter 
and orphan of George Saunders deceased, had 
been committed to the custody of her Grace’s 
late husband, Francis Newdigate, the child’s 
uncle. She, wishing to be disencumbered of 
her, had requested the orphan might be sent 
to attend the next court at Guildhall. 

It may be added that Mr. Mackwilliams, 
who brought a pardon for Anne Saunders, 
was Henry MacWilliam, a Gentleman Pen- 
sioner, later closely connected with Sir 
Christopher Hatton, and that Henry Bynne- 
man who printed Golding’s pamphlet, was 
the well-known London printer, who at this 
time or a little later became one of Hatton’s 
servants, 

E. Sr. Jonn Brooks. 


RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON, 


New Facts To Top ARTIST’s LIFE. 


E handsome volume on the Life and 

Work of Richard Parkes Bonington 
written by M. Albert Dubuisson, translated 
with annotations and additions by Mr. C. E. 
Hughes, and published in 1924 by John Lane, 
is likely to remain for many years the stan- 
dard book of reference on its subject. Much 
new information relating to Bonington, and 
in particular to his life in Nottingham, was 
gathered together by Mr. Hughes. Certain 
sources of information were indicated by Mr. 
Hughes, and these have yielded some new 
facts and a few corrections which are here 
to be detailed. The page references which are 
quoted in what follows are in every case those 
of Messrs. Dubuisson and Hughes’s book. 

Richard Bonington, the grandfather of the 
artist, appears in a list of Freemen of the 
town of Nottingham under date 1768, when he 
is described as a hop merchant. There is 
some evidence that his place of birth was East 
Retford, the ancient borough in the north 
of the county. His son, the father of the 
artist, was made a Freeman in 1789, when 
he is described as ‘ gaoler.”’ 

The date when the younger Bonington’s 
tenure of his office as gaoler (p. 8) terminated 
has now been determined. On April 18, 1797, 
a payment to him of £26 13s. 4d. is recorded 


in the County Treasurer’s book, being two- 
thirds of an allowance for conveying four con- 
victs ‘‘ to the hulk in Langston Harbour in 
order to be transported to their respective 


sentences.’’ On June 1 of the same year there 
is an entry of another payment to ‘“ R. Bon- 
nington (late gaoler),’’ this being the spelling 
of the name which is generally used in the 
records for both the son and the father. Part 
of the payment is for ‘‘ two thirds of a 
quarter’s salary due Easter Sessions £20.” 
Bonington therefore terminated his appoint- 
ment at Easter, 1797, and the advertisement 
of April 29, 1797 (p. 8) was the first intima- 
tion of his return to what was no doubt his 
original profession. 

No reference has been discovered as yet to 
the causes which led Bonington to resign his 
appointment, but as county gaoler he would 
have still more unpleasant duties to perform 
than the conveyance of convicts to the hulks, 
There can be no doubt that these furnished 
a much better reason for his resignation than 
others which have been suggested, 

On July 29, 1801, Bonington was married 
at the church of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden 
(p. 9) to Eleanor Parkes, described in the 
marriage register as ‘‘ of the Parish of St. 
Martin’s, Birmingham, in the County of 
Wardwick [sic], spinster.” The marriage 
was by licence, one of the witnesses being Mrs. 
Bonington’s niece, Sarah Parkes. Thomas 
Bailey, in his ‘ Annals of Nottinghamshire,’ 
states that Mrs. Bonington ‘‘ had enjoyed the 
advantages of a superior education,” and 
that previous to her marriage she was “a 
governess in a family.’’ The references to 
“her friends, the inhabitants of Nottingham 
and its vicinity ’’ in the first advertisements 
of the school which she opened in November, 
1801 (p. 9) lead one to suppose that she was 
teaching in Nottingham before her marriage. 
That the wedding was hastily arranged is 
proved by Bonington’s advertisement in the 
Nottingham Journal of July 25, 1801, in 
which he announced that he was re-opening 
his school ‘‘ at Mr. Tomlinson’s Wine Mer- 
chant Weekday Cross, Nottingham ”’ on July 
27, on which date he must have been hasten- 
ing to London for the wedding. 

On Oct. 25, 1802, according to the entry 
in the register of baptisms of the High Pave- 
ment Unitarian Chapel, Nottingham (p. 4), 
her first and only child was born to Mrs. 
Bonington. The entry reads as follows: 

28th Nov. 1802. Richard Parkes Bonington, 
son of Richard Bonington and Eleanor his 
wife (daughter of Thomas Parkes) born 25th 
Oct. 1802. 

I. Tayler. 


In all the obituary notices of the artist, the 
year of his birth is given as 1801, and this 
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date still persists in most biographical notices 
of him. In November, 1802, the Boningtons 
had abandoned their school at Arnold and 
taken up their residence in Nottingham. 
Can the officiating minister have made a mis- 
take in the year of birth of the child? An 
inspection of the original register of baptisms 
in Somerset House has shown that Mr. Tay- 
ler had not made the entry until on or after 
Dec. 9, on which date he had taken two 
further baptisms. The proof of this is that 
in the Bonington entry he had originally 
written ‘‘ daughter of John Rhodes,’’ cross- 
ing out “‘ John Rhodes’’ and _ substituting 
“Thomas Parkes.’’ The name John Rhodes 
related to one of the baptisms of Dec. 9. It 
is curious that of the four entries which he 
made at the same time, the Bonington one is 
the only one which does not give the place of 
residence of the parents. 

Until further evidence is available, the date 
given in the High Pavement register must 
stand, but under the circumstances in which 
the entry was made, taken in conjunction 
with the hastily arranged marriage, it seems 
not improbable that the date given in the 
obituary notices, the information for which 
must have come from Bonington’s parents, 
may after all be correct. 

Richard Bonington was a candidate in the 
Whig interest for the Nottingham Town 
Council in 1815. The contemporary records 
show that the contest was conducted with good 
humour on both sides during the seven days 
over which the poll extended. Bonington 
headed the poll until the fifth day, at the end 
of which 1,009 votes had been recorded for 
him and 988 for his Tory opponent, Mr. Dale, 
the local druggist. On the sixth day Mr. 
Dale had established a short lead of nine 
votes. On the seventh day it was reported 
that the Tories intended to bring up their 
voters from London, and Bonington with- 
drew from the contest in a letter which 
showed both good humour and sound sense, 
and the poll closed with his having secured 
1,174 votes, only thirty-three less than had 
been recorded for his opponent. It is clear 
that Bonington’s townsmen had no reason to 
think badly of him. 

_ The picture drawn of Richard Bonington 
in 8. W. Ryley’s ‘ The Itinerant or Memoirs 
of an Actor ’ (p. 16) is, there can be no doubt, 
fanciful one. All the available evidence 
goes to show, in fact, that Bonington, during 
the whole period of his residence in Notting- 

, Was an industrious, if not very success- 
ful, working artist, and three at least of the 


engraved views of his works prove that he had 
very considerable skill in his art. The most 
absurd of all the charges against him was 
brought by Thomas Bailey, who after recount- 
ing some quite unbelievable stories of infant 
genius in the younger Bonington, says that 
some of his sketches, made at the age of 
twelve, were used by his father as specimens 
of his own skill ‘‘ to obtain for him the situa- 
tion of drawing-master at one or more of the 
first-class educational establishments in Not- 
tingham.’’ As a matter of fact, Richard 
Bonington had an established reputation in 
the town as a drawing-master long before 
the birth of his son. He exhibited twice at 
least in the Royal Academy. In 1797, the 
catalogue has entered to his name: ‘ Misty 
Morning: a sketch: Nottingham,’ a picture 
which must have been painted while he was 
still holding his gaolership, and in 1808 he 
exhibited a portrait of Dr. Bache, of Bir- 
mingham. 

The shop in the Shoe Booths, Nottingham 
(p. 12), and the house in Park Street (p. 15), 
now Friar Lane, Nottingham, in which the 
Boningtons were living immediately before 
their removal to Calais, have been demolished 
within the last ten years. In 1929, a plaque 
of artistic design, the work of Mr. J. Else, 
R.B.S., Principal of the Nottingham College 
of Art, was placed on the house at Arnold, 
(p. 4 and p. 9) which is the reputed birth- 
place of R. P. Bonington. 

Richard Bonington died in the closing days 
of December, 1835, at 15, Milman Row (not 
Road), Chelsea (p. 85), now Millman Street. 
At the time he made his will in May, 1835, 
he was living at 48, Albany Street, Regent’s 
Park. Two of the witnesses to the will were 
William and Stephen Artaud, of 79, Wimpole 
Street, probably sons of William Artaud, the 
artist (vide ‘D.N.B.’), who was painting in 
Nottingham during the years of Bonington’s 
residence there. His estate was sworn at 

0 


Mrs. Bonington died at Great Chart Street 
(not Great Charles Street, p. 85), Hoxton. 
In her will, made June 2, 1837, about a 
fortnight before her death, her domicile is 
given as No. 100, Rue de Vaugirard, Paris. 
It seems as if Mrs. Bonington had returned 
to France after the death of her husband and 
made her home near the Luxembourg in the 
city where some of her happiest days had been 
spent. She left the whole of her property, 
which was valued at £200, to her “ beloved 
niece’? Sarah Parkes, whom she appointed 
her sole executrix. Sarah Parkes had been 
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one of the witnesses at her marriage, as has 
been stated, and was, there can be no doubt, 
the ‘“‘ Miss Parkes’’ (p. 83) who joined in 
the announcement of R. P. Bonington’s death, 

The suggestion (p. 85) that it was Boning- 
ton’s grandmother or Miss Parkes who was 
buried at Kensal Green when the body of the 
artist was. re-interred in that cemetery, has 
no foundation. Though Mrs Bonington’s 
Christian name was Eleanor, she had signed 
her will ‘‘ Ellen,’’ which is the name entered 
in the Kensal Green registers. Miss Parkes 
was, of course, living at the time as the will 
proves. Bonington’s paternal grandmother 
died in 1779, and there is no likelihood that 
Mrs. Bonington’s mother was at any time 
living with the family. The writer has exam- 
ined the original of ‘‘ the self-portrait of the 
artist with his mother, signed 1824” (repro- 
duced opposite p. 93), and is confident that it 
is neither the work of, nor a portrait of, Bon- 
ington. In 1824 R. P. Bonington was twenty- 
two or twenty-three, and his mother fifty, and 
the figures in the picture do not correspond 
with these ages. The alternative suggestion 
that the old lady of this picture may have 
been the artist’s snaiuuenthen (p. 90), and 
that she was the original of the ‘ La Gouver- 
nante’ portrait of the Louvre is equally 
untenable. 

In the registers of St. James’s, Pentonville 
Road, Bonington’s age is given as twenty- 
seven years, and this was repeated in the 
Kensal Green registers on the re-interment 
(p. 85). Bonington died on Sept. 23, 1828. 
not having quite reached his twenty-seventh 
birthday if he had been born in 1801. If he 
had been born in 1802, he would have been 
only twenty-five at the time of his death. 

The house No, 29, Tottenham Street, Tot- 
tenham Court Road (p. 82) in which Bon- 
ington died is now numbered 42. An appeal, 
in the centenary year of his death, to the 
L.C.C. to mark the house with a tablet was 
unfortunately not successful. 

Bonington’s grave in Kensal Green Ceme- 
tery is within a few yards of Thackeray’s. 
almost facing it on the opposite side of the 
path. It is still unmarked (p. 85) with either 
stone or monument. Sypney Race. 


BURKE’S PROSPECTIVE DUEL. 


AMONG the private papers of Edmund 
Burke at Wentworth Woodhouse, York- 
shire—which I was privileged to examine 
several months ago, and from which I have 
permission: to quote by the kindness of the 


Earl Fitzwilliam—are three unpublished 
notes which reveal an_ episode hitherto 
unknown in the life of Burke. They show 
that in early December, 1777, the great 
Whig statesman, was on the verge of a duel 
with Alexander Wedderburn, who later be- 
came the first Earl of Rosslyn. ‘‘ The wary 
Wedderburn,” as Junius called him, was by 
all accounts a quick-tempered man whenever 
his prejudices were crossed or his motives 
challenged. First a staunch Whig and a 
violent opponent of Lord North, Wedderburn 
switched abruptly to become a partisan of his 
former foe—not without suspicion that ex- 
pediency had dictated the change, particularly 
when he succeeded Thurlow as_ Solicitor- 
General on 25 Jan., 1771. During the follow- 
ing decade he sat in Parliament as member 
for Bishop’s Castle and later for Okehamp- 
ton, Devonshire, and it became his duty to 
defend the government through all the blun- 
ders and mishaps of the American War. It 
is not surprising that he came into frequent 
collision with his former fellow-Whig and 
ardent apologist for the American cause, 
Edmund Burke. 

Att Wentworth Woodhouse is a_ scrap of 
paper, evidently the first draft of a note sent 
to Burke, in whose handwriting it occurs: 

Mr. Burke presents his Compliments to Mr. 
Sollicitor General & though not conscious to 
himself of wanting them, is perfectly willing 
to receive from Mr. Sollicitor those lessons of 
good manners which he promised, whenever 
Mr. Sollicitor shall appoint, & at what place 
he thinks fit. He will bring a friend with him. 
Mr. Burke will also have a friend. 

Wednesday even Decr. 3 1777. 

This sheet is torn along one edge, as though 
in haste, and almost certainly Burke refrained 
from copying it and sending it to his sa 
ent. Instead, upon second thought, Burke 
probably sent a second and cooler note to 
Wedderburn which is found in the same 
packet. Though dated ‘“‘ Nov. 3 1777 Wed- 
nesday Night,’’ it plainly refers to the same 
lesson in “‘ good manners,’’ and since Nov. 3 
did not fall upon Wednesday in that year, 
according to the revised calendar, while Dec. 
3 did, the date of this second note seems to be 

tently an error made in Burke’s excitement. 
this second message Burke merely requests 
‘‘ an explanation,’”’ and below it on the same 
sheet is Wedderburn’s rejoinder, in which he 
disclaims any intent of rudeness and adds: 
‘‘T find we were about to become a scene to 
the house which would have given us both 
very great pain.”” Obviously a soft answer 
turneth away wrath, since the third note— 
another first draft in Burke’s hand—was 
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written the following day. It contains words 
and phrases which » Peon. been scored out in 
favour of even milder expressions, and reads 
as follows, with cancellations which I have 
indicated by enclosure in brackets : 


ir, 

Mr. Fox has informed me of your obliging 
desire of seeing me, & [making any further 
apology] giving any further explanation that 
might be necessary to complete [the explana- 
tion] that you had given in your Letter of 
last Night. I am very sensible of your polite- 
ness & civility on this occasion; but as the 
Letter itself was rfectly satisfactory, I 
{should be sorry] do not wish you should 
[give] to yourself any further trouble about 
the matter; & hope we shall both of us banish 
it entirely from our thoughts. I am with great 
Esteem & regard 


ir 
your most obedient & humble Servt. 


m Burke. 
Decr. 4 1777. 


The precise cause of this passage-at-arms 
between Burke and Wedderburn is perhaps 
impossible to determine, though at least a 
clue is offered by ‘The Parliamentary His- 
tory of England,’ xix, pp. 539-41. On Dec. 
3, 1777, the Solicitor-General made a fervent 
speech urging on the American War, even 

ough the news of Burgoyne’s crushing defeat 
at Saratoga had just been received. There- 
upon, Charles James Fox arose on behalf of 
the Whigs, roundly blamed all those who had 
voted for the War, and “concluded by pro- 
nouncing the panegyric of his friend Mr. 
Burke.’’ There is no record that Burke him- 
self spoke this day, though on the following 
day he did lock horns with Lord North on the 
Ordnance Estimates for the American War 
—which he stoutly opposed at every turn. 
One may suppose, then, that on Dec. 3 after 
the debate in the Commons, a more or less 
— skirmish had taken place between 

urke and the Solicitor-General in the 
resence of their friends, and that Wedder- 
—irritated by the bad news from overseas 
which was rapidly vindicating Burke’s judg- 
ment—had threatened to teach him ‘‘ a lesson 
in good manners ’’ for some emphatic remark 
the Irishman had uttered in this connection. 


Dixon WEcTER. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, U.S.A. 


ORD KAMES ON THE MIND IN 
SLEEP.—The following excerpt from 
Boswell’s ‘‘ Materials for Writing the Life 
of Lord Kames”’ (Isham Papers, xxv, 267), 
amplifies Boswell’s account of a conversation 
with Bishop Trail about ‘‘ intruding ideas,” 


to which I referred at clxxiv. 414 (Jan. 15, 
1938). 

[Lord Kames] then at once told me that he 
had solved a difficult pe viz., What gives 
rise to the first thought when one awakes from 
a sound sleep. “We all know that when awake 
there is a train of ideas. But How is a new 
train set agoing? Chance I will not admit. 
Here it is then. The mind, even in sound 
sleep, is never without ideas, though we are 
not conscious of them. As a preof of this: 
I have gone to bed with a number of confused 
ideas upon a subject, and have awaked with 
these ideas all arranged; so that my mind 
must have been awake during my sleep, though 
IL was not conscious of it.”” I told him that 
Trail, the present Bishop of Downe, had 
started [sic] this problem to me at Florence, 
and could not solve it. That I was now satis- 
fied with this solution. 

Rosert WARNOCK. 

Connecticut State College. 


OMAS DAVIES, BOOKSELLER. — In 

the late H. R. Plomer’s admirable ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Printers and Booksellers . . . 
1726-1775 ’ (Bibliographical Society, 1932) it 
is stated that this worthy man set up as a 
bookseller in London in 1762. He is pro- 
bably the same Thomas Davies, of Duke’s 
Court, over against St. Martin’s Church, St. 
Martin’s Lane, who sold the library of 
Francis Calliault, deceased (secretary to the 
Farl of Chesterfield when Ambassador at the 
Hague—i.e., 1728-32). There is no year date 
on my copy of the catalogue, only ‘‘ Dec. 13,”’ 
and I cannot find the date of Calliault’s 
death. There is an amusing N.B. at the foot 
of the title-page: 

Whereas several of my Brother Booksellers 
have advertised that they will give most 
Money for any Library or Parcel of Books: 
I do hereby promise to give more than the 
most. 

It is stated in Plomer that the date of 
Thomas Davies’s death ‘‘is unknown,”’ a 
curious blunder since it is quite well-known. 

W. Roserts. 

64, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


HAKESPBARES IN LONDON.—At the 
Old Bailey, in July, 1730: 

Sarah Shakespear, alias Bird, of St. Dun- 
stan’s in the West, was indicted for feloniously 
stealing two silver spoons, the goods of William 
Tomlinson, the 4th of June last; the fact being 
plainly proved, the jury found her guilty to 
the value of 10d. 

Whether spinster or wife does not appear, 
but Sarah was whipped. 


FReEpERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


TATIONS OF THE CROSS: WIDDER- 
SHINS ORDER.—In all the churches I 
can recollect which have the Stations of the 
Cross erected in them, the series begins at 
the east end of the north wall and proceeds 
westwards along it, and then turns eastward 
along the south wall. That is to say, the 
worshipper moves from right to left, con- 
trary to the course of the sun, contrary also 
to the run of lines in reading. Is this order 
universal? And is there any reason for it? 
The reverse would seem far more natural. I 
imagine your cor ndent, the Rev, E. J. G. 
Forse, knows all about it. ae 


ALE CATALOGUE OF JAMES THOM- 
SON’S (1700-1748) LIBRARY.—I would 
be greatly interested in any information re- 
garding the present whereabouts of a sale 
catalogue of the effects of James Thomson, 
author of ‘The Seasons.’ It is a list of the 
poet’s belongings, including his library, which 
were sold at auction 15 May, 1749, after his 
death. Such a list is believed to be in exist- 
ence, and was definitely known to Robert Car- 
ruthers of Inverness, as late as 17 Mar., 1855 
(see article in ‘ N. and Q.’ for that date). 

I should be grateful to anyone in possession 
of such a document to allow me to make a 
transcript. If it should be for sale, I should 
be interested in the possibility of purchas- 
ing it. Horace E. Hamirton. 

Yale Graduate School, Yale University, New 

Haven, Conn. 


ALDWIN’S ‘TREATISE OF MORALL 
PHILOSOPHIE.’—The Folger Shakes- 
peare Library possesses a slightly defective 
copy of William Baldwin’s ‘ Treatise of 
Morall Philosophie’ (1571), an edition 
which is not listed in Pollard and Redgrave’s 
‘ Short-title Catalogue of English Books,’ but 
of which other copies appear to exist (cf. 
Hazlitt, ‘ Handbook,’ p. 686; Arber, ‘ Tran- 
script of Stationers’ Registers,’ v. 81; 
Halliwell-Phillipps, ‘ List of English Books 
Printed not later than the year 1600,’ p. 102). 
Can any reader inform me of the location of 


a copy? Epwin E. Wuittovcnpsy. 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, 


OMEN’S NAMES FROM JEWELS.— | 


. Cam any one tell me of names of jewels 
used for women other than Beryl, Pearl, 


Ruby and (but I am a little doubtful of it) 
Diamond? Was Pearl first used merely as a 
translation of Margaret, and when Margaret 
first came into use (and when was that?) was 
it taken to mean pearl. Now-a-days—with 
its hypocor:stic Daisy—it seems usually to be 
referred to Marguerite the French for the 
flower. 1 should like to know when names 
from jewels first were introduced. 
Ss. Ss. 


VELYN: EVELINE.—Has the name 
Evelyn the same origin used both as mas- 
culine and as feminine, and is it derived from 
the surname? MHas the variant Eveline a 
different origin, and, if so, has it any connec- 
tion with Eve? 
8. S. 


ERECROSS.—I have met with this word 
used as a second Christian name. Can 
anyone tell me if it is known, or is it an 
adaptation of the words Merry and Cross, 
referring to the temperament of the child? 


W. L. 


ATHLEEN NI-HOOLIHAN.—Th‘s name 
is often quoted in connection with Ire- 
land. What does it mean and what is its 
origin ? 
Joun Lists. 
Brussels. 


{Cathleen-ni-Houlihan is a mythical figure 
representing Ireland especially as claiming the 
complete devotion of her sons the renunciation 
of everything for her service. This is illus- 
trated in W. B. Yeats’s play of that title.] 


URIAL-PLACE OF SAXON KINGS.— 
Where were the following Saxon Kings 
buried ? 
1. Egbert, born 775, died 836. 
2. Edgar, born 943, died 975. 
3. Ethelred II, born 968, died 1016. 
4. Edmund Ironsides, born 989, died 1016. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


[2. Edgar was buried at Glastonbury. * 

3. Ethelred II was buried in St. Paul’s, 
London. 

4. Edmund TIronsides was buried at Glaston- 
bury before the high altar. a 

The above will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


EWSAM.—William Newsam, b. 1765 at 
Northallerton, married Isabel Jolly. 
They had two daughters, Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried Dr. William Hailey and Ann who mar- 
ried Charles Frederick Yorke, of Oundle. I 
am anxious to know when and where William 
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and Isabel died, when and where their 
hters were born and married, and if there 
were any other children, 
E. M. H. 


ANFT’S DE MASTICATIONE MOR- 
TUORUM.—Can any of your readers tell 
me the name of the sulialents (and place of 
publication) of Ranft’s De Masticatione mor- 
tuorum in tumulis (1736)? Does the work 
deal with any special locality? If so, where? 
Was the work translated into English or 
Italian ? 


CYNIDR. 
WILLIAM CLARKE.—Author of ‘The 
Cigar’ and ‘ Every Night Book.’ Can 


any reader supply any information on his life 
which amplifies the short notice in the 
‘D.N.B.’ 


Raymond Joun Marks. 


OLDSMITH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

—Has there anywhere appeared a list of 

source material concerned with Goldsmith 
now located in the United States ? 


ZORIN.—I should be grateful for refer- 

ences to any articles—published since 1921 
—on the famous Spanish novelist, José 
Martinez Ruiz—better known by his 
pseudonym Azorin—whether in English, 
German, French, Italian or Spanish. 


EDOUIN CURRENCY.—Could any one 
inform me what is the equivalent in 
lish money of a reyal, a binto, a bereesa 

and a qirsh abiad, which, I understand are 
denominations of money current among the 
Bedouin ? N. E 


ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE.—It is a_ well- 
~ known rule for the use of this construc- 
tion that the noun in the ablative should not 
denote the same person or thing as the 
subject or the object of the sentence to which 
it belongs. This rule is frequently violated 
in late Latin, Could any one give me any 
instances of its violation in classical Latin ? 


E. C. 


WARMING BY HOT WATER.—A recent 
query in and Q.’ about foot-warmers 
inrailway-carriages suggests to me the further 
question, Who first had the idea of procuring 
comfort and warmth by means of hot water? 
Our ancestors made beautiful copper objects 


‘called warming-pans, which they filled with 


live coals and introduced into beds—a device 
which has always struck me as dangerous. 
Now-a-days we use rubber bottles filled with 
water, which were, preceded, I believe, by 
metal or stone vessels to hold the water. Is. 
it known when and with whom the good idea 
originated ? R. O. 


OF THE BREAST.’’—I have 
read somewhere that in an eighteenth- 
century book on popular medicine this was 
given as a translation of angina pectoris. 
Could any one supply author and reference 
and also, perhaps, account for the phrase? 
In what respect could angina have been sup- 
posed to resemble quinsy ? ca 


PROCTOR FAMILY, CO. DURHAM. — I 
seek information of predecessors and suc- 
cessors of one Richard Proctor, a yeoman of 
East Rainton, Co. Durham. Born 1740, died 
1812. Can anyone help? 


MASTER BEAMONT (BEAUMONT). — A 

colliery speculator of this name from the 
South of England spent £30,000 on coal- 
mines in the North of England, and lost it 
all. He was living before 1660. Can any- 
one give any particulars of this man? 


a. ¥. &. 


OEM WANTED.—I should like to trace the 
identity of a poem on a kind of “ Mistle- 

toe Bough” theme, but with the scene laid in 
Italy. The lady hides herself in a chest, and 
her skeleton is found many years later. It 
was used in school-books about fifty years ago. 
I have an idea that it began: 

“Should you journey to Verona ” 
or something like this; but I may be wrong, 
and perhaps it was not Verona. 

Cynipr. 


UTHORS WANTED.—I should be glad to 
have information about the following sets 
of lines. Who wrote them, and where are they 
to be found? 
1. “You may break, you may shatter, the 
vase at you will, 
But Ay scent of the roses will cling to it 
still.” 


2. “ Men laugh and jest till the feast is o’er; 
Then the reckoning comes, and they laugh no 
more.” 


Cynipr. 


{1. The author is Thomas Moore—from tho 
poem beginning “ Farewell! But whenever you 
welcome the Hour.” Vide Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar 
Quotations.’ ] 
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Replies. 


A HEREFORDSHIRE MAN’S DIARY, 
1727/8. 


(clxxiii, 417). 
THE writer of the Diary must have been 
John Dutton Colt of Leominster (died 
1729). The reasons why I have come to this 
conclusion are: 

1. He lived some way from Hereford, where 
he went three times and noted each time that 
he got back safely. 

2. That his home was Leominster, as he 
mentions many bridges being damaged by 
flood in the town. Leominster is the only 
town in Herefordshire that has many bridges. 

3. ‘‘Mr. Vaughan gave y® sacrement to 
several of ye family.’’ The Rev. Henry 
Vaughan was Vicar of Leominster at the 
time. 


4. Various entries ‘‘ ye doges (or houndes) 
went an hunting.’”’ By the wording probably 
the pack kept by the burgesses of Leominster, 
A few years before it was — that all 
their tenants should keep one hound. There 
is no record of such an arrangement in other 
Hereford towns. The Leominster hounds 
seem to have hunted a buck when they had one 
presented to them from time to time, other. 
wise I suppose they contented themselves with 
a hare. 

5. He went from his place of abode to Let- 
ton, and says ,Mr. Lenthall took him by 
Weobley and a‘place I cannot identify. The 
natural road from Leominster would be to 
Kinnersley, leaving Weobley on the left, but 
little difference in distance if riding, as they 
would have been. 

6. The writer had land at Letton, and ap- 
parently had to take forced possession against 
the tenant Lutwyche. Now the father of 
John Dutton Colt married Mary, the 


| 
D. Corr, Henry Dvrron Corr =Cecmia d. of Francis 6 
Kntd 1684. Three 4th _s. of George Colt Brewster. Twice mard. sons. 
times mard. Died of Grays in Cavendish before. Died October 
at Hanover. Will Co. Suffolk by Eliz. 1712. 
prov. 1693/4. d. & h. of John 
Dutton. Born c. 1646. Cr. a baronet 2 March 
1693/4. Died s.p. 25 April 1731. 
Joun Dvurron Cott of= Mary, d. & h. of Jonn 
Ietton Co. Hereford | Boors, of Letton, Co. 
and of Stafferton House, Hereford died 28 Oct. 
now Dutton Hse. in| 1730 aged 81. M.I. Leo- 
Leominster in right of | minster (called ‘‘ Mar- 
wife, died 29 April, | garet.” Price’s ‘ 
1722, aged 80. Mar. | minster,’ p. 121). 
1670. See A/e of him 
in Walton’s ‘ Baronet- 
age’ Vol. iv. p. 48. 

| | 
JOHN DUTTON = Mary d. of John Etiz 4th d. = Rev. 48. Harry 
COLT of DUTTON | Arnotp, of Llan- died 14 April | Parry, Rect. of Duttron 
HOUS E, LEO- | vihangell Cru- 1736. Aged | Letton. Mar. Cort, died 
MINSTER. Bapt. | corney Co. Mon- 47. Burd. at | Lic. Hereford, 6 July, 
20 Sept. 1686 at | mouth. Living Letton. M.I. | 1718. Died 12 1746. Aged 
Camberwell, Sur- | 1728 coh. with her there. Feb. 1761, aged 63. Burd. 
rey. Died 2 Feb. | sister Mrs. Mar- 78. Burd. at at Letton. 
1729. garet Langley. Sold Letton M.I. 

Llanvilhangell 1726. there 


Str Jonn Durron Cott, Barr. 
Baronetcy on death of his great uncle Sir 
Hy. D. Colt, 1731. Born 1725. — Rector of 
Letton, 1761-1809 on death of Rowland Parry; 
Willersley 1767-1809; Cold Weston, Co. Salop 
1769-1809. Burd. at Leominster 4 May, 1809. 
Aged 84. . 


Sued. to the = Marcaret (or Mary) d. 
John Powett of London 


| II 
3 Gree 2 other 
sons. daughters. 


on 24 June, 1747. 
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daughter and heiress of John Booth of Let- 
ton, and so became possessed of the Letton 
property and Stafferton (later Dutton) House 
in Leominster; in the latter he lived from 
1673 or 1674 to his death in 1722, when the 
roperty descended to his son, who lived at 
Dutton House with his mother. 

7. The writer suffered continually from 
gout, so was in a bad state of health, and if, 
as surmised, he was John Dutton Colt, who 
died 1729, he might well have done so. 
Further, his mother survived him, dying in 
1730, aged eighty-one. 

§. The writer mentions his wife and his 
mother as living with him. 

9. The diarist’s wife was a daughter of 
John Arnold of Llanvihangel Crucorny. There 
isan entry, ‘‘ John gyles came here gives an 
ordinary account of Lanvihanhill.”’ It was 
sold by the co-heiresses, Mary, wife of the 
writer, and Marjorie, her sister (Mrs. Lang- 
ley) in 1726. The entry in the Diary is 
Dec. 29, 1727, so probably just a passing 
interest in its condition. 

10. The entries about the Lugg meetings 
refer to those appointed under an Act of 1727 
to amend several Acts for making navigable 
the Rivers Wye and Lugg and making a horse 
tow-path. 

ll. A number of names of people are the 
same as to be found in Leominster and the 
neighbourhood. 

GEORGE MARSHALL, F.S.A. 

The Manor House, Breinton, Hereford. 


SE OF THE WORD “ FATAL ”’ (clxxiii. 
243).—Certainly the word ‘‘ fatal ’’ does 
not always imply death. Johnson, in his 
Dictionary, gives the senses: 2, Proceeding by 
destiny; inevitable; necessary; and 3, Ap- 
pointed by destiny. Both senses are illus- 
trated by quotations. In more modern litera- 
ture Scott may be quoted. Chapt. xxvii. of 
‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ speaking of Clara Mow- 
bray, recalls ‘‘ her attachment to Tyrrel and 
its fatal consequences,’’ which were distrac- 
tion of mind causing pressure on the brain 
and an approach to lunacy, but not at this 
time death. Dickens in ‘Great Expecta- 
tions,’ chapt. lv., describes the sudden mar- 
nage of Wemmick and Miss Skiffins. A 
church was found by Pip and Wemmick, who 
suggested that they should go in: 
The clerk and clergymen then appearing, 
we were ranged in order at those fatal rails. 


There is no suggestion that the marriage 
was doomed to be a failure. Indeed, Miss 
Skiffins had shown particular attention to 


Wemmick’s parent, ‘‘ The Aged.”’ Again in 
the ‘ Reprinted Pieces ’ of Dickens, an article 
on ‘ Bill-sticking’ supposes an enemy who 
had secretly got hold of a key. To rouse his 
conscience, the words ‘‘ Secret Keys’’ would 
be placarded everywhere: 

If he took boat, in a wild endeavour to 
escape, he would see the fatal words lurking 
under the arches of the bridges over the 
Thames. 

Later in the same article Dickens describes 
“a solemn procession of three advertising 
vans,’’? announcing the thrilling contents of 
a Sunday newspaper. These are called ‘ the 
fatal cars,’’ and advertise robbery, fire and 
the ruin of the United Kingdom, as well as 
murder. 

In hs article on ‘The Pagan Oracles,’ De 
Quincey says that 

Paganism was the fatal dowery of Rome from 
her inauguration... he possessed a palla- 
dium, such a national amulet or talisman as 
many Grecian or Asiatic cities had once 
possessed—a fatal guarantee to the prosperity 
of the state. 

QUARE. 


" WER NIE SEIN BROD MIT THRANEN 

ASS ” (clxxiv. 155).—1. Professor H. 
G. Fiedler, in the ‘ Oxford Book of German 
Verse,’ answers this question briefly thus: 
‘Schubert, op. 12, 2; Schumann, op. 98, 4; 
Wolf.’’ Three settings, therefore, were known 
to him in 1927 (the date of the revised edi- 
tion), the third being by Hugo Wolf. 

2. I can refer to one translation by Norman 
Macleod (‘German Lyric Poetry,’ The Ho- 
garth Press, London, 1930, p. 58) beside 
Carlyle’s (‘Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship,’ Book II, ch. xiii, 1824; ‘ Miscellanies,’ 
cheap edition in four volumes, Chapman and 
Hall, i, 174, in the Foreign Review article on 
Goethe, 1828, one stanza only ; ‘ Love Letters,’ 
i, 281 to Jane Welsh, 18 Sept., 1823). Nor- 
wood Young (‘ Carlyle, his Rise and Fall,’ 
1927, p. 70) blames Carlyle for writing ‘‘ ye 
gloomy Powers’? for ‘‘ ihr himmlischen 
Machte.’’ In the article on Goethe, where he 
printed the German, Carlyle wrote “‘ ye un- 
seen Powers.’? Oscar Wilde in ‘De Pro- 
fundis’ quotes the first stanza with “‘ ye 
heavenly powers ”’ and other variants, which 
are either silent alterations of his own or else 
‘‘ written by Carlyle in a book he had given 
her [Wilde’s mother] years ago, and trans- 
lated by him, I fancy” (‘ De Profundis,’ 
Methuen’s shilling edition, 1911, p. 50). 

Norman Macleod gives a verson of all three 
stanzas :— 
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Who ne’er in sorrow ate his bread, 

Who ne’er whole nights till dawn from even 

Sat, weeping sore, upon his bed, 

He knows you not, ye Powers of Heaven; 

Us ignorant to life Ye sent, 

And Man is free to fall. Forsaken, 

Ye leave him to his punishment. 

Yea, for each sin is vengeance taken. 

For him the sunshine of the morn 

Flame o’er the pure horizon scatters, 

And far above his guilty head forlorn, 

The lovely vision of creation shatters. 

Henry W. Nevinson (‘ Goethe: Man and 
Poet,’ 1931, p. 93) translates stanza 1, but 


not metrically. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


IR MATTHEW WOOD, BARONET 
(clxxiv. 98, 141).—If the information at 
the second reference is material, I may point 
out that ‘“‘ Wibbenbury ”’ is Wybunbury in 
Cheshire. There seem to have been two 
vicars of the name. Mathew Wood occurs as 
vicar in a Cheshire Clergy List, compiled 
about 1541-2 (Rec. Soc. Lancs. and Chesh., 
vol, xxxiii, p. 8), though Ormerod (‘Cheshire’ 
(1882), iii, 485-6) gives the date of his insti- 
tution as 1549. His will was proved at 
Chester in 1572 and is printed in vol. iii, 
Chetham Soc., N.S., 43. It affords genea- 
logical information. He was buried at Wy- 
bunbury and succeeded there in 1569 by an- 
other Mathew Wood, a cousin or nephew, who 
died in 1618 and was also buried there. His 
will was proved that year at Chester. One 
of the patrons in 1569 was Richard Wood, of 
Kenyon, Lancs. The marriage of Cicely 
Wood, daughter of ‘‘ Wood, v.ccar of Widden- 
bury,’’ was entered in the ‘ Visitation of 
Cheshire, 1613,’ so she was probably a 
daughter of the second Mathew. — 
. B. 


(GREAT CHESS-PLAYERS (clxxiv. 155).— 
Timour was rather pleased than other- 
wise to be beaten by a subject. Philip II of 
Spain took the opposite view. Mme de 
Sevigné admits ‘‘ je suis folle de ce jeu. . 
on a son bonheur Sona sa téte.’’ Scott in his 
youth relieved an illness by playing chess, but 
later held it ‘‘a sad waste of brains ’’—as 
some now say of crossword puzzles. Rousseau 
soon beat his teacher, but then muddled him- 
self with much study.of the game and never 
advanced. Arthur Young’s skill at chess at- 
tracted the attention of a military authority, 
who made him the surprising offer of a com- 
mission in a cavalry regiment. On the other 
side we have King James I: ‘‘ over wise and 


Philosophicke a toy’; Fuller: ‘the 
labyrinth of chess, and other tedious and 
studious games ’’; and Burton: ‘‘ a sport fit 
for idle gentlemen, soldiers in garrison, and 
courtiers that have naught but love matters 
to busy themselves about.” 

HIBERNIcus. 


REAT DRAUGHTS-PLAYERS (clxxiy, 
155). — Thomas a Becket ‘‘ ludebat 
plerumque sed perfunctorie non dedita opera 
. in caleulis bicoloribus.”” Dr. Johnson 
gave it up after leaving college. ‘ 


HIBERNICcUvs. 


HRASE: ‘“ SOLVITUR AMBULANDO” 
(clxxiii. 153).—I cannot answer H. F,’s 
questions, but as he mentions King’s notice 
of the phrase, may I point out that King is 
here liable to correction on one, if not two, 
points? He writes: “‘ Said of the Achilles 
and Tortoise puzzle, in which according to 
mathematics A. is never able to pass T. in 
the race.’’ It is unkind or ignorant to make 
a fool of mathematics like that, for it tells 
us that A., having given 1,000 yards start, 
has to run 100 + 10 + 1+ Yo+... 
before he catches T, and it tells us furth 
that the sum of that infinite series, so far 
from being infinite, is just 111.i or 111%. 
Again, Diogenes as quoted says nothing of 
A. and T. His retort was to one who said 
that motion is impossible, and that fits the 
phrase better than conceiving the swift- 
footed A. entered for a walking race. Was 
it Parmenides who denied motion? I re 
member an old dilemma, ‘‘ A thing moves 
either (1) where it is, or (2) where it isn’t. 
But if it is still there it has not moved, and 
it cannot be where it isn’t.’’ Is this precious 
argument old? 
HIBeERNICUS. 


URGESSE (clxxiv. 155).—Johnson in his 
life of Yalden says that Daniel Burgess in 

the pulpit defined thorough-paced doc- 
trine’’ as ‘‘ that doctrine which, coming in 
at one ear, passes through the head, and goes 
out at the other.”” A Nonconformist divine 
(1645-1713), he ministered for nearly thirty 
years in Brydges Street, Covent Garden, at- 
tracting crowds by his broad humour. Under 
William III he announced that the people 
of God, descended from Jacob, were called 
‘* Israelites,”? because God did not choose that 
His people should be called ‘‘ Jacobites.” His 
meeting house was sacked by the Sacheverel 
mob. I believe Swift mentions him, who may 
be Scott’s source. He was patronised by 
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Henry St. John’s grandmother, and may 
have been an early instructor of the future 


politician. Ricuarp Hussey. 


The first foot-note on p. 179 of ‘ Peveril of 
the Peak,’ vol. xv. of the 25 vol. edition of 
Scott’s ‘ Waverley Novels,’ Edinburgh, A. and 
C. Black, 1871, is as follows: ‘‘ Anthony Bur- 

was a Nonconformist preacher and volu- 
minous writer, who was ejected from his liv- 
ing at the Restoration.”’ The note is enclosed 
in rectangular brackets with an asterisk pre- 
fixed. There is no reference mark in the text 
of this page to direct the reader to this note. 
The missing asterisk occurs nine lines before 
the bottom of the preceding page, thus— 

“to what purpose? ” said the Earl, “ to hear 
old stories about the Tinwald laws, and the 
contending rights of the lords and the clergy, 
and all the rest of that Celtic barbarism, 
which, like Burgess’s* thorough-paced doctrine, 
enters at one ear, paces through, and goes out 
at the other? ” 

There is a life of Anthony Burgess (with- 
out an e) in the ‘D.N.B.’ and indeed of 
more than one Burgess variously spelt who 
were Puritans. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 


TURKEYS (clxxiv. 155).—Turkey is short 
for Turkey-cock (hen), originally applied 
(XVI-Cent.) to the guinea-fowl, which was 
often imported through Turkish territory. 
Early European synonyms were dindon and 
dinde (for poule d’Inde), Welsche Huhn, In- 
dianische Huhn, Kalekuttische Huhn (‘‘ of 
Calicut’’), Calkoensche henne, Turckische 
henne, geline d’Inde, poulle d’Inde, or 
d Afrique, pavon de las Indias, cok off Inde. 
But all such geographical terms are vague, 
and usually interchangeable. 

The ‘‘ guinea-fowl’’? was imported from 
Guinea in the sixteenth century, but the 
guinea-pig comes from Brazil, apparently 
brought to England in the ‘‘ Guineamen,”’ or 
slave-ships: the French call it cochon d’Inde. 
Maize is called ‘‘ Guinea wheat ” and ‘ Tur- 
key wheat” in Hakluyt and Purchas. The 
Horse-chestnut is called marron d’Inde in 
France. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


The Portuguese derive their name from a 
different part of the world. In Spanish, a 
turkey is pavo (pavo real = peacock); but in 
Portuguese it is perii. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 

When America was first discovered, the 
turkey was found in abundance along the 


whole range from Canada to near the Isthmus 
of Darien, tho it does not appear to have 
been met with further to the south; and even 
in Mexico it was less plentiful, and of in- 
ferior quality clearly indicating that its true 
home is in the temperate latitudes. 

The absurd name of ‘‘ turkey ’”’ is given to 
it only in England; and it originated in the 
time of Henry VIII, when every thing of 
foreign production which was highly esteemed 
had the same epithet given to it. It even 
found its way into the Latin dictionaries, as 
Gallus Numidicus as if it had came from the 
north of Africa; and 6o prevalent was the 
error that the eminent naturalist Ray, and 
after him Daines Barrington, described it as 
a native of Africa, and the tropical parts of 
Asia, whereas it is not found in either of 
these quarters of the world, neither is it a 
tropical bird. 


James SeTon-ANDERSON, F.S8.A. (SCOT.). 


VIII-CENT. MANNERS: LAUGHTER 
(clxxiv. 64, 106, 122, 140, 161).—The 
eighteenth-century restriction on laughter 
about which H. F. inquires is probably best 
expressed by Lord Chesterfield, but the objec- 
tion to audible laughter has a long tradition 
back of it. I suggest that he see my article 
‘ Chesterfield and the Anti-Laughter Tradi- 
tion,’ in Modern Philology, xxvi. (1928), pp. 
73-90. To the passages quoted and cited there 
he may care to add the opinion of Steele in 
the Guardian, No. 29. 
Virert B. Herrzet. 
University, Evanston, Illinois, 


NANCY McALLISTER WILSON (clxxiv. 
154).—In a biography of Prof. John Wil- 
son, who obtained the chair of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh, it is 
stated that he married Mies Jane Penny, 
‘“‘the belle of the Lake District’? and had 
one daughter who married a Mr. Gordon. 


JamMEs SETON-ANDERSON, 


IDERFIN (clxxiv. 149, s.v. ‘ Family 
Names from Old Documents’). -- 
Robert Siderfin, of Croydon, in Somerset- 
shire, Esq., married Annie, daughter, by his 
wife Elizabeth Middleton, of John Witte- 
wrong, who was created a baronet 2 May, 


1662. JaMEsS SETON-ANDERSON. 
H: P. TRUEFITT (clxxiv. 151).—For very 
many years J] always had my hair cut at 
‘“* Truefitt’s ’’ in Bond Street: but there were 
two shops of that name, very different, side 
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by side, and I was under the impression, 
possibly wrong, that ‘‘ H. P.”’ Truefitt’s was 
not the original one. I should be glad of any 
definite information on the matter. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ANGLE (clxxiii. 145, 213).—The following 

references from De Quincey have not been 
previously noted. They are both dated in the 
course of the articles cited. 

1839. Casuistry. Yet it is evident that the 
poor child of uncultured nature, who saw 
strangers descending . . . must have viewed 
i under the same angle as the Greeks of 
0 


1858. The Pagan Oracles. Theories have been 
raised upon these facts under every angle of 
aspect. 

The phrase “‘ under the angle ”’ 
indicate a restricted point of view. 


ONUMENTAL BRASSES IN NORTH- 
ERN COUNTIES (clxxiv. 102, 138, 156). 
—The Victoria and Albert Museum has over 
2,300 rubbings of brasses. An illustrated list 
is available (2s. 6d.), classified, and 
arranged in order of date. It is claimed that 
the collection includes rubbings from more 
than five-eighths of existing English brasses. 
The classification is by costume, viz., royal, 
military, civil, ecclesiastical, academic, judi- 
cial, etc. There are full indexes of personal 
and place-names, and some 200 illustrations. 
G. W. 
-It is surprising that replies to this query 
refer M. J. H. to such imperfect lists as 
those of Haines and Machlin, when a com- 
lete one of all the monumental brasses in the 
British Isles is available in Mill Stephenson’s 
authoritative work on the subject, published 
in 1926. Stephenson records twenty-four 
brasses in Cumberland ; forty-two in Durham ; 
three in Northumberland, and three in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Museum; eleven in 
Westmorland ; and 358 or more in Yorkshire. 
These lists rightly include the ‘‘ mere”’ de- 
scriptions, which, I would point out, are as 
important for ‘a complete study of the subject 
of brasses ‘‘ proper ”’ as are figures, canopies, 
shields of arms, etc. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


UNDELL FAMILY (clxxiv. 137).—Alex- 
ander Mundell of 37, or 96, Great George 
Street, Westminster, where he died on 19 
March, 1837, aged sixty-nine, was buried in 
the Broadway Burial Ground. He was born 
on 3 Feb., 1768. He married Susanna, 


seems to 


daughter of Samuel Champneys of St. Mar. 
garet’s, Westminster, who, I believe, was 4 
celebrated singer for whom Handel wrote 
parts in his oratorios. 

Besides William Adam, Q.C., 1815-75, who 
died unmarried, Alexander and Susanna had 
twelve children. A monument was set up in 
the churchyard of Fulham parish church on 
which are inscribed the names of Alexander, 
his wife and his children, giving dates of 
birth and death. See Fulham M.I. Head- 
stone 511. 1 could supply the names if they 
are required, and some details about some of 
the people they married. 

E. M. 8. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF  GRAVE- 

STONES (clxxiv. 137, 179).—The follow- 
ing notes on the destruction of gravestones 
may be acceptable. 

Lady Wyche, widow of Sir Hugh Wyche, 
in 1466, brought an action in the King’s 
Bench, against the parson of St. Margaret's, 
Lothbury, for that the said parson had taken 
away a coat-of-arms and certain penons, with 
the arms of Sir Hugh Wyche, her late hus- 
band, and a sword, forth of the chapel where 
the said Hugh was buried. The parson 
pleaded that the arms, penons and sword 
were matters of offerings and oblations, and 
therefore did of right aoe to him. But 
Justice Yelverton (ancestor of Sir Chris- 
topher Yelverton, Knight), then one of the 
Justices of the King’s Bench (who gave the 
rule in the case) held it no plea; and that 
the articles were not intended either as offer- 
ings or oblations, but hung . in honour of 

i 


the deceased, and therefore did not belong 
to the parson. Vide Collins. 
Lord Coke in his Commentary upon 


Littleton shows that it is not in the power 
of any clergyman to destroy monuments, or 
monumental inscriptions, even though he be 
armed with a mandate from the Archdeacon, 
or Bishop of the diocese, to do so.—‘‘If a 
Nobleman, Knight, Esquire, etc., is buried 
in a Church, and have his Coat, Armour, and 
Penons, with his Armes, and such other 
Ensigns of honour as belong to his degree, or 
Order, set up in the Church, or if a Grave- 
stone, or Tomb, be laid, or made, &c., for a 
monument of him in this case albeit the Free- 
hold of the Church, be in the Parson, and 
that these be annexed to the Freehold, yet 
cannot the Parson, or any other take, or de- 
face them, but he is subject to an action to 
the heirs, and the heires in the honour and 
memory of whose ancestors they were set up. 

So it was held in Michaelmas term, 
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10 James 1, and herewith agree the laws in 
other countries. 

Burns in his ‘ Ecclesiastical Law,’ vol. i., 
950, states that the defacing of tombs and 
monuments is punishable by the Common 


Law. J. W. F. 


GEACOLE LANE, LONDON (clxxiv. 60, 
106, s.v. ‘ Much Ado About Nothing ’).— 
The reference to this place-name is very inter- 
esting to me, inasmuch as it contains the first 
reference to coal from the North of England 
in the metropolis. The term “ sea coal ’’ was 
first given to coal gathered on the coast of 
Northumberland. The earliest mention that 
I know of, is contained in a grant, undated 
but before the year 1236, made by one Adam 
de Camhous (now Camboise) to the Monks 
of Newminster Abbey, Northumberland, of 
some land on the coast in the vicinity of the 
present seaport of Blyth, with a road to the 
shore for the conveyance of seaweed (alga 
maris) for tillage, and for taking sea coal 
(carbo maris) wherever it could be found, 
over as much of the shore as belonged to the 
land—(Newminster Chartulary, Surtees Soci- 
From evidences of a somewhat later 
date, we find that a small trade in coal 
already existed on the river Blyth, the min- 
eral, it may be gathered, being obtained at 
Plessey, and shipped to London at this early 
period. 
In the year 1228 we find a person referred 
to as hailing from Sacoles Lane, London 
(vide Pipe Roll, 12 Henry III, and Riley’s 
‘Memorials of London,’ xvi.), a thoroughfare 
named after the fuel carried along it for use, 
and in 1253 we find a record of some houses 
in Secole Lane which formerly belonged to 
William of Plessey (Cartae Antiquae, Chan- 
cerry L. No. 20), which William of Plessey was 
of Plessey, Northumberland, and evidently a 
shipper of coals from Plessey to London. 
Seacole Lane is described as being outside 
Newgate, in the suburbs of London, in the 
thirteenth century (1201-1300) and at a later 
date was also called Limeburners Lane. 
(Stow, ‘Survey of London’ (1618) 705). It 
still exists in the vicinity of Ludgate Circus, 
half buried under modern London. 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


“PROGUE ITS DERIVATION (clxxiv. 
136).—There is another suggestion in 
Weekley’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary ’ : 
Trish Gaelic brdg, shoe?, from Old Norse 
k, breeches, Old Irish brdée occurring in 
compounds for various nether garments. Cf. 


for vague meaning; French chausses, breeches. 
(ultimately from Latin calz, calc, heel). 
Apparently brogue, Irish accent, is a playful 
allusion to national attire. 


Epwarp BENSsLY. 


THE BENEFIT OF SEASICKNESS 

(clxxiii. 335, 375, 411).—My mother used 
to speak of ‘‘ the sick boat.’’ This boat was 
rowed from Dungarvan (Waterford) round 
Helvick Head, where the many cross currents 
make the sea always choppy. The country. 
people used to come in specially to be taken 
out in the sick boat, being convinced that 
the inevitable result brought them benefit. 

D. Jonson. 


MBS. FITZGEORGE (clxxiv. 87).—A pedi- 
gree of the Fairbrother family will be 
found among Dr. J. M. Buttocn’s ‘ Heredi- 
tary Yheatrical Families’ in ‘ Who’s Who 
in the Theatre,’ edited by John Parker and 
published by Pitman. Frep. R. Gate. 


HicHway ROBBERY (clxxiv. 121).—I 
think that Mrs. Rapice would be inter- 
ested in a book published as recently as 1924 
with the title of “ The Hand of Glory ’ which 
contains ‘‘ Further Grandfather’s Tales and 
Legends of Highwaymen and Others’’ col- 
lected by the late R. Blakeborough and edited 
by J. Farrrax-Biakesoroucn, M.C. 

One section of this compilation is devoted 
by the editor to his own personal conclusions 
concerning the career of the famous Dick 
Turpin extending over pp. 229-252. What he 
has to say certainly sheds light on the career 
of this notable highwayman. Ye Asxew. 


THE AGE OF BIRDS (clxxiv. 137).—J. H. 
Gurney, the naturalist, gives much infor- 
mation concerning the longevity of birds in 
a list of birds which includes more than fifty 
species. It would appear that the duration 
of life is least in the case of small passerine 
and picarian birds where it ranges from eight 
or nine years as in the case of goatsuckers and 
swifts, to a maximum of twenty-five years, 
which has been recorded for larks, canaries, 
and goldfinches. Gulls have been recorded as 
living over forty years; ducks and geese over 
fifty years. 

The Duchess of Bedford said she had known 
of a Chinese goose which had been in posses- 
sion of the same family for fifty-seven years. 

Parrots often live more than eighty years, 
and swans almost as long. Ravens and owls 
live rather less. There is excellent evidence of 
eagles and falcons attaining an age of a hun- 
dred years. 
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In spite of their relatively large size 
struthious birds do not attain a great age. 
The records for cassowaries and rheas do not 
give them thirty years, and the maximum for 
ostriches is given as fifty years. The ancient 
Celtic belief that 


Thrice the age of a dog is that of a horse; 
Thrice the age of a horse is that of a man; 
Thrice the age of a man is that of a deer; 

Thrice the age of a deer is that of an eagle. 


is not borne out by the information supplied 
by Mr, Gurney, H. Askew. 


MiSs CAROLINE SHIRLEY (clxxiv. 86, 
125, 159).—Dr. Bensty is, of course, 
right, and the name should be Sewallis. I 
am afraid my writing is not always clear 
enough to escape an occasional misprint. 
Lord Tamworth certainly died s.p.m., and 
perhaps s.p. legit., but the note in the ‘ Stem- 
mata Shirleiana’ is very specific, and ap- 
parently borne out by the will of the 7th Earl 
Ferrers. E. P. Shirley, the author of the 
‘Stemmata,’ was born in 1812, and would 
probably have known all about his contem- 
porary relation. The note is, of course, in 
the second edition of 1873. 


H. J. B. CLements. 


CHOOLBOYS’ CATCHWORD: ‘“ SILENCE 
IN THE PIG MARKET” (clxxiv, 155).— 
I never heard the reference to Anjou. The cry 
more than fifty years ago was “ Silence in the 
pig market and let the old sow speak first.” 
This was also the form known to my wife. In 
my son-in-law’s circle the last part was “ and 
let the biggest pig speak first.”” The saying 
was evidently widely known and used. 


R. S. B. 


Friends of mine remember the phrase and 
the usage in big families in London (with 
Kentish ancestry) in the early “eighties, and 
in East Sussex in the ’nineties. The London 
memory takes the form, “ Silence in the pig- 
market,” to which was sometimes added, 
“the pigs are all squeaking.” In East Sus- 
sex (Rye) the eldest sister would proclaim, 
“Silence in the pig-market of Anjou,” only 
to be met with the retort, “ And let the old 


sow speak! ” 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 


EFERENCES WANTED (elxxiv. 155).— 

1. From Rabelais, II. vii. (half way 

through), in the list of books at the Library 
of St. Victor in Paris: 

* Quaestio subtilissima, utrum chimaera in 
vacuo bombinans possit comedere secundas 
intentiones, et fuit debatuta per decem 
hebdomadas in concilio Constantiensi.” 

A satirical reference to the time wasted at 
the Council of Constance. 

8. A jocose saying in more than one language. 


Here is an example given me about fifty yea 
ago by a girl from the Isle of Riigen: wt 

“Einfach aber nett wie der Teufel ongte als 
er seinen Schwanz gelb-griin strich.” have 
heard a similar thing in English. 


Epwarp Bensty, 


In reply to the Rev. E. J. G. Forse. 
2) From the poem written by J. T. Wood, 


1881. 

(3) “Neat but not gaudy” hardly makes sense; 
cf. “Rich, not gaudy” (Hamlet, I, iii, 71), 

(4) Given in the quotation books as an 
anonymous Latin proverb. 

(6) Benham ‘New_ Book of Quotations’ 
ae this as “‘a London street saying” ¢, 


(7) Does not the “ Immortal Memory,” when 
not referring to Shakespeare, mean Pitt rather 
than Fox?—see the new ‘Complete Peerage,’ 
vol. iii, p. 146, where a footnote to the article 
on John Pitt, 2nd Earl of Chatham reads: 
“His younger brother William Pitt (of im. 
mortal memory), Prime Minister. . .” 

(8) “O.E.D.’? quotes George Moore, 1884; 
“ Bill... said it was all Tommy rot” and 
suggests perhaps from ‘‘ Tommy goods sup- 
plied instead of wages; though Manchon’s 
theory that it is a euphemism (via the 
Tommie’s former scarlet uniform) for bloody 
is not ridiculous.” ee 


Wigan. 


3. “Neat not gaudy” is quoted in Bartlett 
from a letter of Lamb’s to Wordsworth. The 
full saying is—is it not? “ Neat but not gaudy, 
as the devil said when he painted his tail 
pea-green.” L. BF 


UTHORS WANTE (elxxiv, 155).—In 
reply to J. L. W. 

(1) Both first and second editions of ‘The 
Life of Sir Robert Cochran’ appeared in 1734, 
but the author is not given in the British 
Museum Catalogue, nor in the standard 
dictionaries of anonymous books. 

(2) This would appear to be “ The life of 
Mr. James Sharp from his birth to his instal- 
ment in the Archbishoprick of St. Andrews. 
Written in the time of his life. Witha... 
digression touching the rise and progress of 
Mr. A. Honyman, Bishop of Orkney. With an 
appendix containing an account of some of 
Mr. Sharp’s actions during the time of his 
being Archbishop; and the manner and circum- 
stances of his death, by one of the persons 
concern’d in it.” [Edinburgh?] 1719 

But the author is not identified in the British 
Museum Catalogue, the ‘D.N.B.’, or in the 
standard dictionaries of anonymous books. 
An inquiry of the Librarian of St. Andrews 
University would probably elicit the informa- 
tion. Another anonymous life of Archbishop 
Sharp, published in Edinburgh in 1723, 12mo 
“A True and impartial account of the Life of 
Dr. James Sharp...’ is attributed in the 
standard reference books to David Simson. 


A. J. 
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The Library. 


The Blessed Damozel. By Dante Gabriel 

Rossetti. With introduction by Paull 
Franklin Baum. (The University of 
North Carolina Press: The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 9s. net). 


que first thing which will attract every 
reader who opens this book is the fac- 
simile of the 1847 version of ‘ The Blessed 
Damsel ’ (such was the original title) in the 

t’s handwriting. This, the only known 

§. of the poem, is now in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library at New York. It can hardly 
itself date from 1847, for, though the verses 
are definitely said to have been composed in 
that year for the ‘‘ manuscript family- 

zine named Hodge-podge,”’ it is signed 
“D.G.R.,’’ a rearrangement his name 
adopted by Rossetti some time later, and 
moreover, students of Rossetti’s script are able 
to tell us that this specimen does not cor- 
respond with his early writings. 

Three versions of the Blessed Damozel exist 
besides this: a longer one printed in 1850 in 
the Germ; another which appeared in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine in 1856, and 
then the final version of 1881. The poem 
underwent a great amount of correction ; 
some amplifying in 1850 which was mostly cut 
out again; and, besides all that, sundry per- 
mutations and combinations in the order of 
the stanzas. Every alteration of any sort is 
carefully discussed in the introduction. Each 
of the four versions is set out in full, and the 
final one is provided with footnotes giving all 
the variants. 

A misprint has crept into the Introduction 
which is so quaint that one can hardly wish 
it away. In the second stanza the 1847 
manuscript has, very clearly written, 

Her robe ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 
But a white robe of Mary’s gift 
For service meetly worn; 

Mr. Baum takes this as authentic, and 
says ‘‘ though the grammar is loose there is 
no difficulty.’ We do not agree with him— 
there is no sense as the words stand, and 
“rose ’’ must always have been intended, in 
the third line, to correspond with ‘‘ wrought 
flowers.” We feel convinced that ‘‘ robe ”’ is 
simply a mistake in copying, and refer our- 
selves for justification to the lost Hodge- 
podge whenever this shall turn up. However 
this may be, Rossetti in 1850 thought he could 
improve the fourth line by making it read 


On the neck meetly worn. 
which will be found thus in that version as 
printed here, and was fortunately altered 
back again in 1856. In the Introduction the 
altered line is pleasantly made to read 


On the neck neatly worn. 


The poem, so much worked over, illustrates 
as one would expect, Rossetti’s methods an 
judgement. The 1850 amendment is, on the 
whole, bungling work; the final version 
clearly the best. Inevitably we are asked to 
find the youthful exercise—a reverse of Poe’s 
‘Raven’ Rossetti once explained it to be— 
transmuted with the years into autobio- 
graphy. The traces of personal history are 
pretty plain. Christina Rossetti did not like 
the poem, and no wonder, for beneath its 
delicacy it is of the earth, earthy. It was 
the product of the writer’s enjoyment in sev- 
eral different fields of poetry, where he had 
accumulated a treasured store of images and 
lovely phrases. Some of the criticisms quoted 
by Mr. Baum are heavy or dull, and curi- 
ously undiscerning in regard to the working 
of a poet’s mind, and he himself, we think, 
gives way more than needs to the mechanical 
search for sources now so much the mode. 
But the book is decidedly interesting. 


Modern German Short Stories in the 
Oxford ‘ World’s Classics’ is a collection of 
fourteen tales by writers whose dates of birth 
range from 1860 to 1890. An Introduction by 
Mr. H. Steinhauer sets each tale in its place 
in the line of development of its order, as 
well as tracing the course taken by German 
literature from the foundation of the Empire 
to the advent of the present régime. This is 
useful from more points of view than that of 
illuminating the little collection; and the 
stories themselves are well-chosen and good 
to read apart from their strictly literary sig- 
nificance. 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Rake books from the XV to the XIX cen- 
tury, with some MSS. autograph letters and 
original drawings from the material of their 
Catalogue No. 320 sent to us the other day by 
Messrs. Myers anv Co. We noticed a very 
attractive printed ‘Horae’—from Har- 
douyn’s press at Paris of the early XVI cen- 
tury—containing many miniatures and much 
decorative bordering and other adornment 
offered for £42. Under ‘ Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’ are some autograph letters from 
the collection of the late Lieut.-Colonel Moul- 
ton Barrett, unpublished: the first (c. 1843) 
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a letter of her own to Mary Russell Mitford 
(£35 including the copyright); next, priced 
£95, a collection of 53 letters written to her 
by John Kenyon between 1836 and 1844 (in- 
cluding two scraps signed E. B. B.); and 
thirdly, 19 letters (from 1843 to 1844) written 
to Miss Barrett by Thomas Westwood (£21). 
The collection of Songs and Cantatas pub- 
lished 1758-1762 under the title ‘Clio and 
Euterpe, or British Harmony,’ is here in the 
full shoes volumes, which comprise about 600 
songs with music (£16) ; and another musical 
item, a rare piece, is the volume of ‘ Arie a 
Voce Sole Commode da Cantarsi . . .’ by 
Martino Pesenti, in an edition published at 
Venice in 1627 (£5 5s.). Three volumes, 
extended to five by portraits and other extra 
illustrations, of the correspondence of Mme 
du Deffand in the edition brought out in 
Paris in 1866, is a pleasant item (£15), and 
another is the ‘ Fables de la Fontaine’ in 
the edition of 1796, illustrated by 276 engrav- 
ings by Simon and Coiny (£12 10s.). Under 
‘Thomas Heywood ’ are four items, of which 
the most interesting is the rare first edition 
of the ‘ Apology for Actors’ (1612: £38). 
More important, we take it, though offered 
for only £25, is a sm. folio volume from the 
Ravensworth Castle Library, containing a 
manuscript of Edward I’s reign, in three 
parts, on English law: 1. Confirmation of 
the Great and Forest Charters; 2. Collection 
of the earliest English Law treatises; 3. A 
collection of the Royal Writs of Edward I. 
We may also mention, taken somewhat at 
random from much that equally deserves 
notice, a first edition of Sir Thomas More’s 
‘Dialoge of comfort against tribulacion ’ 
(1553: £20); an autograph letter of Nelson’s 
to Admiral Lutwidge (1801: £20); a second 
edition of Rainoldes’s ‘ Overthrow of Stage- 
Playes, by the way of controversie betwixt 
D. Gager and D. Rainoldes . . . ’ (Oxford, 
1629: £18), and a series of 23 autograph 
letters and notes belonging to the correspond- 
ence of Mrs. Thrale, unpublished except for 
some extracts which appeared in the Fort- 
nightly Review for August, 1903 (£55). 


Ositvary: JOHN MALCOLM BULLOCH. 


Wirtu very great regret we have to record 
the death of our old and highly valued cor- 
respondent Dr. J. M. Butiocn, which took 
place at Seaford, Sussex, on March 6, after 
a short illness, at the age of seventy. In his- 


torical research and in literary criticism, he 
leaves a great amount of solid work behind 
him, and while his name may naturally cal] 
first to mind his constant occupation with 
Scotland, his early volumes on Aberdeen and 
the later volumes which have made him an 
authority on the Gordons represent but a por- 
tion of the wide field of his interests. An 
Aberdeen man and educated at Aberdeen 
University, he started his journalistic life on 
the staff of the Aberdeen Free Press, from 
which he soon passed to the Sketch, of which 
at the age of twenty-six he became editor. 
In 1899 he helped to found the Sphere, and 
was its assistant editor for ten years; and 
then, from 1909 to 1924, he was editor of the 
Graphic. Within these years fall ‘ The Gay 
Gordons’ (1908); the editing of ‘ The House 
of Gordon’ for the Spalding Club; and the 
complet y the imposing ‘ Bibliography of 
the Gordons’ brought oe in 1924. Th That 
year he became literary critic of the Allied 
Newspapers, and to the number of historical 
and miscellaneous writings from 
is pen must be added the considerable mass 
of reviewing which drew into use more than 
commonly varied stores of information. 

He became a correspondent of ‘ N. and Q.” 
as a quite young man and, as our readers 
know, continued down to the beginning of the 
present volume to furnish us with instruction 
and amusement. He used our columns as 
depository for many of the results of his more 
detailed enquiries into odd bits of literary, 
or theatrical, history and biography, and 
those who know most about the business of 
hunting up small facts, or getting a list or 
ar complete, will best appreciate, not 
merely the labour, but also the zest and the 
persistence which went to compiling many of 
the articles he has sent us. While his con- 
tributions will be much missed, we shall miss 
also greatly the sense of his genial presence 
as one of our correspondents. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are fe- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 0 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. : 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 20, High Strect, High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks, 


and published by The Rolls House Publishing Oo., Ltd., 


Breams Buildings, London, E.0.4, for Notes and Queries, 


14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2 
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